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freely their professional judgment in the conduct of the project. 
Points of view or opinions stated do not, therefore, necessarily 
represent Office of Education position or policy. All opinions here- 
in expressed are the sole responsibility of the authors. 

About Bank Street College of Education 

Founded in 1916 as a private, non-profit institution for research 
in the learning process and experimentation in early childhood 
education, Bank Street identifies as its central purpose the study 
and improvement of the educational life of children, each one as an 
individual. The training of graduate teachers, supervisors, and 
specialists is the core of its program. The College maintains its own 
laboratory school for children, as well as centers for children and 
their families in low-income areas. Other major undertakings are 
research in education and human development, field services to 
school and community, and the preparation of professional liter- 
ature and multi-media. 

A two-year national Study of Auxiliary Personnel in Education 
provided data on which this volume and the accompanying train- 
ing materials were based. Consultations with educators throughout 
the country provided additional substantive material. 
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The term “Auxiliary Personnel” is used to denote em- 
ployees who, though lacking the traditional require- 
ments for the education profession, perform auxiliary 
functions; as defined by Webster’s New World Diction- 
ary, i.e. they “help, assist, and give aid and support” 
to the learning-teaching process. While this may not be 
the ideal term, it is more positive than “nonprofession- 
ar’ or “paraprofessional” and more inclusive than 
“teacher-aide.” The latter generally refers to the entry 
level alone, not to assistants and associates; and to only 
one type of educational function— teaching— not to other 
functions such as counseling, library services, and home- 
school relations, in which assistance is needed. 
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PREFACE 

This training design, so-called, is no final set of guidelines or 
“how to” prescriptions which give the answer. Its objective is to 
enable teacher educators, administrators, and those responsible for 
staff development in schools and colleges to review some of the 
concepts and processes which appear pertinent to the authors and 
to the varied but experienced group of advisers, and to examine 
some examples of how these concepts and processes have been en- 
acted in specific situations. 

The major emphasis is upon learning, rather than teaching. This 
approach is based upon recognition of the salient fact that when 
there is no learning, there has been in fact no teaching. Moreover, 
learning does not cease as the child leaves the classroom. Learning 
takes place in the street, in the alley, in the home, before the tele- 
vision set, in the supermarket, in the park, in the hallways, in the 
poolroom, and in the houses of detention for juvenile offenders. 
Life crackles with learning opportunities. The school must com- 
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pete for the child’s attention while offering him a curriculum which 
has changed only slightly during a half century of gargantuan social 
change. The school frequently offers an irrelevant curriculum within 
a highly structured, repressive environment unrelated to the world t, 

of the child. 

If, in such an environment, a bored or nonresponding child does * 

not read at grade level, he has customarily been written off as a 
failure. Today parents are saying that it is the schools which have 
failed. School people respond by saying that many children come 
to school each day lacking the basic physical care and emotional 
stability which make learning in an academic setting possible. Par- 
ents and school people then ask together whether society has failed. 

Meantime, children and youth are learning that: 1) material pos- 
sessions have high value as status symbols; 2) many of the youth 
of today are denied legitimate means of access to these material 
rewards; 3) illegitimate means of access to tjese same possessions 
are all too open to these youth, and 4) violence is an immediate 
and often successful recourse for acquiring possessions, settling an 
argument, attracting attention, or, for that matter, surviving in the 
streets of the inner city. 

For each group to blame the other for what children and youth 
are learning and what they are not learning appears of little avail. 

Instead, a team approach may be needed, in which school and com- 
munity, as partners, plan not only for the students but with the stu- 
dents. 

The goals of such a team concept are: first to establish rapport 
and mutual trust between school, home and child; then to create a 
learning environment in the school which is rich, varied and alive; 
next, to analyze each student’s behavior within the environment so 
as to identify his needs, his interests, his anxieties, his goals-con- 
scious and unconscious— his learning style, his modes of attacking 
a problem, and his apparent feelings toward self and others. The 
final step in the process is to restructure the environment, while 
providing the medley of supportive services that are needed, as the 
learner meshes his strivings to an educational task which is conson- 
ant with his goals, and at the same time replete with opportunity * 
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for his growth and development. This process, to be maximally 
effective, must be repeated ad infinitum, with continuous feedback 
from analysis and incessant restructuring of the environment as 
new needs and new potentials are identified. 

Obviously, the learning environment thus conceived is more 
than four walis and some equipment. It includes all that the child 
sees, hears, feels and experiences— including the people with whom 
he interacts. Still more obviously, the structuring of the environ- 
ment to meet individual, needs would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for one person to accomplish all alone in a classroom of 30, or 
even with as few as 15 children. 

Hence, differentiated education requires differentiated staff. This 
does not refer merely to levels of authority within the school hier- 
archy. It refers to differentiation in life experience as well as work 
experience, thus bringing to the school environment variety and 
vigor. When the team includes persons from the community served, 
there is closeness to the lives of the students themselves which en- 
riches and enlivens the school climate. ^ 

Such a team goes far beyond the concept of team teaching, 
i.e., ir. than one certified teacher cooperating in the instruction 
to a given group of students. This team starts where all education is 
centered-with the students. 

This publication, which we refer to in the body of the book as 
“a design,” will attempt to spell out various ways in which the 
training of a highly differentiated team may be developed. 

The authors wish to thank the advisers who have helped them 
to “plug in” to the needs of the field. This group included: Wilton 
Anderson, Mario Anglada, Milan B. Dady, Roy Edelfelt, Jerome 
H. Gilbert, Frederick Hayen, Margaret McDermott, Clarence W. 
Rice, Carol Rubow, Caryl Steere, Vera Weisz, Verona L. Williams. 
The Committee is listed with titles and addresses in Appendix A. 

The authors are also deeply indebted to the total staff, particu- 
larly Beverly Nerenberg and Barbara Pushkin without whose 
faithful and competent assistance the book would never have gone 
to press. Other members of the Bank Street College of Education 
faculty and staff who shared their time and thoughts with us and 
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gave us the necessary support to move ahead were John Niemeyer, 
Elizabeth Gilkeson, Richard Hinze, Carl Memling, Robert Bent- 
ley, Harry Morgan, and Peter Sauer. 

The opportunities the authors have had in recent years to study 
and design programs for the training and utilization of auxiliary 
personnel were provided through support from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. The specific leadership included Sanford Krav- 
itz, Stanley Sallett, Martha Grosse and Gerson Green. We are also 
greatly indebted to the creative and realistic leadership of Donald 
Bigelow in the Office of Education, Bureau of Educa* : onal Person- 
nel Development. 

For the present publication and related training materials appre- 
ciation goes to Don Davies, Associate Commissioner of Education, 
United States Office of Education. In the whole area of the profes- 
sional development of educational personnel today he is a man who 
is not playing at little games, but who has enabled the theory, de- 
sign and the accompanying enactment of training programs to en- 
large, diversify, and intensify as they respond to the dynamism and 
the demands of a changing society. 

David Bushnell, Bernard Yabroff and Marc Matland of the Bur- 
eau of Research in the Office -»f Education provided the needed 
support, with a fine spirit of inter-agency cooperation. Their in- 
volvement was more than merely financial but included a sensitive 
awareness of the need for such a collection of training materials. 

This publication was written as part of a seven month contract 
with the Office of Education 'x a collection of multi-media training 
materials dealing with the participation of auxiliary personnel with- 
in the school team. Included in the collection of materials for team 
training in addition to this volume are: 



1 . Audiovisual Materials 

a) A 26 Vi -minute 16mm black and white film entitled “TEAMS 
FOR LEARNING,” which portrays teacher-auxiliary teams 
in action in four communities. The film is multi-purpose, but 
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is designed primarily as a training tool. It presents effective 
and cohesive teams, analyzing their ways of functioning to- 

b) Two film clips, three and five minutes respectively, which 
focus on different perceptions of auxiliaries in a school situ- 
ation. They are particularly suitable for discussion of sim- 
ilar experiences in small training groups and/or role playing 
of possible solutions. They present some negative viewpoints, 

and some issues which must be faced. 

c) A 13-minute filmstrip in color, with synchronized recordings, 
entitled “I AM A TEACHER AIDE,” which deals in some 
depth with an aide’s perception of her work. 



2, Written Materials Available (In addition to this training design) 

a) Pamphiet-Summary of this training design 

b) Directory of Institutions of Higher Learning Offering Pro- 
grams for Auxiliary Personnel 

c) Annotated Bibliography 

d) Discussion guides for the film and filmstr ?• 

We trust these multi-media training materials will be of some 
value to planners and directors of team training programs for auxil- 
iaries and the professionals with whom they work. 



Gordon J. Klopf 
Garda W. Bowman 
Adcna Joy 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



The structure of my recent Happenings (the earlier ones were 
somewhat different) is that which I find typical of most classical 
arts. They tend to be simple in outline, very often threefold and 
circular; that is to say the conclusion is very often an inversion of, 
a variation of, or a continuation of the beginning— a kind of reso- 
lution, if you want. . . . However, if this is classical, it is not be- 
cause I have derived the structure from the classical arts, but 
rather because I have seen these movements in nature, such as the 
seasons, the circling of the stars, and in the cycle of a man’s life. 

Allan Kaprow 



Educating individuals to function as a team might be conceived 
of as a kind of “Happening,” not in the sense of a casual, unfore- 
seen, undirected occurrence, but rather in the deeper sense of an 
experience which is related to the structure of the life span of the 
individual as he moves into a new web of interaction. To develop 
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the implications of such a happening, the web or organism, itself, 
needs to be authentic and there must be congruence between say- 
ing and feeling, words and behavior. All these considerations lead 
to the prime essential in a training situation-4rust formation— the 
development of genuine belief in one another. 

A new dimension in today’s school, which highlights the need 
for trust formation, is that persons with a wide range of back- 
grounds, competencies and experiences are engaging in the educa- 
tional enterprise together. Another new and salient aspect of train- 
ing-for-partnership in the American school of the sixties is that 
many of the trainees are mature adults who are being asked to 
change deeply embedded attitudes, beliefs and modes of behavior. 
Teachers are expected to revolutionize their classrooms. Auxiliaries 
move into a strange and supposedly erudite milieu. Both auxili- 
aries and teachers are now asked to subordinate their personal 
needs and satisfactions to the common goal of creating a learning 
environment which is relevant to the cataclysmic times in which 
we live, and which permits the child to fulfill his total self. 

Essential to the task of training adults to work and learn together 
is that the trainers know more about learning, itself, particularly 
the needs of the adult as a learner. It would be inconceivable for 
a teacher education program to omit from its curriculum an analy- 
sis of child development. However, training programs for adults 
are frequently planned and enacted without reference to the char- 
acteristics of the adult who is being asked to become self-renewing, 
inquiring, and to take on new competencies. This design will there- 
fore explore various aspects of adulthood— needs, performance and 
potential for change— which are salient to a program leading to the 
development of new competencies and new modes of interaction. 

This design for training is based upon seven premises about 
training adults of widely differing backgrounds and competencies 
to function together as a team. 
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Premise 1 The purpose is to involve all school personnel as well 
as parents and students in a productive partnership to- 
ward mutually agreed upon educational goals in order 
to meet the individual learning needs of children and 
youth. 

Premise 2 Such a partnership requires motivation and commit- 
ment by the participants, and at least the beginnings 
of self-knowledge. 

Premise 3 New input of knowledge, skills, and understandings 
will be needed by all-administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, ancillary personnel (such as guidance coun- 
selors, school nurses, librarians and social workers), 
auxiliary personnel, parents and students— with both 
content and procedures adapted to differing needs, 
capacities and responsibilities. 

Premise 4 Training-for-partnership is a process— not a precon- 
ceived curriculum— which evolves out of the observed 
and felt needs of the participants with emphasis upon 
self-direction and self-evaluation as they, together, 
search for better ways of enabling children and youth 
to learn. 



Premise 5 The pivotal factor in the process is the opportunity 
for developing competency through simulated or actu- 
al experience, with immediate feedback. The process 
is essentially inductive, not deductive. 

Premise 6 Analysis of experience starts at the unit level where 
a teacher-auxiliary team works together, and extends 
into the larger arena involving several teams, school- 
wide or system-wide— all learning from one another. 
The same process of starting at the unit level and ex- 
tending out in ever-widening circles of involvement 
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applies to work in teaching, counseling, library serv- 
ices and home-school relations. 

Premise 7 The process is continuous, proceeding through cycles 

of experimentation involving: 

a. Setting goals; 

b. Planning cooperatively to meet goals; 

c. Enacting the plan; 

d. Reviewing the experience in an atmosphere of 
free and open communication; 

e. Analyzing one’s own and each other’s behavior in 
terms of educational outcome; 

f. Changing the approach, the behavior or the situ- 
ation as indicated by the feedback; 

g. Trying again and reviewing the experiences again 
—until the potential contribution of each team 
member is recognized and sound working rela- 
tionships are not only established but maintained. 

In the following chapters, a design is developed with many vari- 
ations but a consistent theme. The focus is upon the training of all 
school personnel for effective cooperation when auxiliaries are in- 
troduced as members of the educational team. The concentration 
upon team training of persons of differing competencies as they 
begin to work together necessarily involves an analysis of change 
within the school system. This does not preclude concern about an 
equally exigent need for change-and perhaps the most funda- 
mental of all— the need to change the philosophy and practice of 
professional development in colleges of teacher education. 

This book indicates how schools and colleges can cooperate in 
providing inservice training to expand the concept of the teacher 
as the only adult in a self-contained classroom. A more potent 
type of collaboration would be for colleges of teacher education to 
accept and promulgate the team approach in preservice training 
so that schools can then extend and apply the concept. 
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This is the goal. Meantime, this book addresses itself to the im- 
mediate and emergent need-to help multi-level, multi-functional 
teams operate cohesively and effectively in the schools of today so 
that children and youth may learn. 

The concepts presented here apply to both teacher education and 
inservice training for school personnel. The procedures may vary. 
The ultimate goal connects both and all types of education. 

In essence, this design is predicated upon a belief that adults 
continue to learn and develop throughout the life cycle. The heart 
of the task for the educator, then, is to take what is known about 
adult learning and apply it to the goal of developing a viable part- 
nership in the task of enabling children and youth to learn. Finally, 
they need to recognize the reality of processes which facilitate 
movement toward that goal. 

Havighurst expressed the essence of this approach when he said: 
“Living is learning, and growing is learning. . . . The human indi- 
vidual learns his way through life.” 



CHAPTER TWO 

INSTITUTIONAL SETTING FOR 
TEAM TRAINING 



As tilings stand now, modern man believes— at least with half 
his mind-that his institutions can accomplish just about any- 
thing. ... To my mind there is an appealing— or appalling— inno- 
cence to that view. . . . The institutions are run by men. And 
often those who appear most eager for ehange oppose it most 
stubbornly when their own institutions are involved. 

John V. Lindsay 
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Training-for-partnership presupposes that a multi-level, multi- 
functional team operation is, in fact, possible within a given school 
system. Often this is a rather naive assumption. The enactment of 
such a program requires more than researching, studying, knowing 
and understanding by the participants. 

At least a modicum of structural and attitudinal change is neces- 
sary before auxiliary personnel can participate as members of the 
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team, not merely as errand girls or boys and clerks to “free the pro- 
fessionals to use themselves more productively.” Once the required 
changes have been effected and an expanded team is in operation, 
a circular relationship may be developed so that institutional change 
becomes both precursor and outcome. Analysis of the role of the 
auxiliaries, the prelude to their involvement, may induce assessment 
of all roles and relationships within the school system. The auxili- 
aries, once introduced, may enliven the process as they react to the 
ongoing life of the school from new perspectives. 

The success or failure of a program of training-for-partnership 
may depend upon the extent to which school administrators accept 
and imptement the concept of flexible roles, determined not merely 
by the pi « vious training and status of the participants, but primarily 
by the learning needs of children and youth in each situation. In such 
an atmosphere, each member of the team may contribute in his own 
way to educational goals that are clearly understood and mutually 
undertaken. The team, in fact, becomes more than the sum of its 
parts. It has a life of its own. Its task has meaning and reality. 



THE RATIONALE FOR AUXILIARY PARTICIPATION 



To describe a cohesive team composed of widely divergent indi- 
viduals is simple. To achieve it is far more complex. This requires 
thought and experimentation in new approaches to decision making. 
One of the first steps is to establish the rationale for the participation 
of auxiliary personnel-the least trained and the most unpredictable 
element in the educational team. 

One question that is often asked in the initial planning stages is: 
“What is the one, overriding' objective for employing auxiliary per- 
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sonnel— is it to create jobs for the poor; is it to relieve the shortage 
of professional manpower; is it to make the job of teachers more 
manageable; is it to link the school and community more closely; or 
is it to provide more personalized education for children and youth 
in a more flexibly structured classroom?” 

The answer is that the prime concern is for the child as a learner. 
However, the introduction of auxiliary personnel may serve all the 
purposes listed above as they relate to and enhance the quality of 
education. It may also help to develop a more effective relationship 
between school learning and out-of-school learning. 

It should be remembered that school is not the sole educative 
agent. The question is not whether the child learns, but what he 
learns. He is not one person from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. and an entirely dif- 
ferent being for the remainder of the day, even though his behavior 
may be affected by the variables in the two situations. His learning, 
growth, and development stem from the totality of his life exper- 
ience. The school, therefore, cannot separate itself from all the 
other factors in the learning environment, including the commun- 
ity served by the school. 



PLANNING 



B 



The initial thrust for the utilization of auxiliary personnel may 
come from one concerned individual, from an informal group, or 
from a formal resolution of a teachers’ union or association, a par- 
ents’ association, a local board of education, the trustees of an in- 
stitution of higher learning, the board of a community action 
agency, or a community-wide committee representing all these 
groups* and other relevant agencies and organizations. Whatever 
the momentum may be, a planning period is helpful for drawing 
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up a comprehensive program, based upon a survey of educational 
needs, the functions which must be performed to meet those needs, 
the competencies that will be required by those who perform the 
functions, the existing resources— both human and material— and 
finally the new input that is needed to mount the program. 

Even in the earliest and most tentative stages, it is advisable to 
involve as broad a spectrum of the community as possible, plus 
those who will be primarily responsible for implementing the pro- 
gram . 1 The advisers might be approached informally, at first, so 
that they will feel free to express doubts and concerns which need 
to be surfaced. At the appropriate time, those who have expressed 
deepest interest and who will be most directly involved might be 
asked to serve on an Advisory Committee. Not only broad repre- 
sentation but personal commitment is of supreme importance. 

The proposed program can be translated into, a working plan 
of operation, when funds have been made available. The require- 
ments of the funding agency necessarily affect the design, but only 
sources which are congruent with the fundamental purposes of the 
program should be approached. 

The first few months of the program may well be considered a 
pilot operation. Feedback from research and evaluation is essential, 
not only for program modification but also for identification of high 
potential or high risk among the trainees. 

The Advisory Committee may be used during the trial period 
and thereafter as a mechanism for ongoing. dialogue among the 
various groups concerned with productive use of auxiliaries and 
with the establishment of a career ladder. Creative compromises 
are likely to occur when the following factors are operative: bal- 
ance of power, mutual respect, and willingness on all sides to give 
a bit. 
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'Involvement Is broadened when a state-wide or city-wide Work Conference on Auxiliary 
Personnel Is held. (Sec Appendix B) 
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SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT 






Selection criteria are determined by the objectives of the pro- 
gram and the needs of the student population to be served. They 
may be modified to some extent by the requirements of the funding 
agency. If poverty funds are used, only low-income auxiliaries may 
be considered. However, no matter what the funding, the employ- 
ment of auxiliaries from the neighborhood served is vitally neces- 
sary in economically depressed areas, so that a child may relate to 
someone who has shared some of his own life experiences, some- 
one who speaks his language or dialect, someone who can blend 
the worlds of home and school into a continuity . 2 In more affluent 
areas, the low-income auxiliary may broaden the child’s vision of 
the world and its people by providing contact with someone of a 
different background. 

It is assumed first that the applicant will be literate, but there 
are usually no academic requirements at the entry level. In fact, 
requiring a high school diploma may eliminate the very people who 
are needed to link home and school more closely. Second, it is 
assumed that health requirements will be met and third, that 
applicants will be willing to abide by the rules and regulations of 
the school. Fourth, and most important and difficult to predict, is 
that amorphous quality-i.e., possessing the personal characteristics 
which are deemed essential for wholesome and constructive rela- 
tionships with children and youth. No one need be or should be 
employed simply because he is poor. 

In an attempt to assess these characteristics, evaluators would 
do well to place heavy emphasis upon interviews, simple role-play- 
ing procedures, and observations of applicants in contacts with 



:j n Detroit, a teacher commented: "We thought 'hard core unemployablcs' would be a bad 
influence on J the children, but Just the reverse was true. They prodded the kids on with 
•Don't let what happened to me happen to you . 
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children, wherever possible. It has been found that selection pro- 
cedures which minimize or eliminate written tests are most effective 
*■ in assessing the latent potential of low-income applicants, many of 

whom are less comfortable with the written word than with the 
spoken word. It is important to “screen in” rather than “screen 
a out” those who have thus far lacked opportunity or incentive to 

develop their full potential. 

It is highly recommended that special efforts be made to recruit 
male auxiliaries so as to provide a role model with whom male 
students may identify. In Macon County, Alabama, children clus- 
tered admiringly around a male aide who had just returned from 
Vietnam. In Detroit the male aides were seen as making a unique 
and highly desirable contribution. 

Parents of children enrolled in the school may, as auxiliaries, 
help to make the style of life in home and school more consistent 
in a twofold manner— first by the very presence of someone whose 
manner and way of speaking seem more natural and familiar to 
the child, and second by stimulating more support of learning in 
the home. 

Parents who, through experience as auxiliaries, understand the 
educational goals of the school may also help to interpret them to 
neighbors. In the lower East Side of New York City, parents, as 
reading assistants, had a definite impact upon communication be- 
tween home and school. In Minneapolis, the technique of employ- 
ing “school critics” was utilized. They frequently and usually be- 
come strong supporters of the school— a dangerous but potentially a 
most effective process. 

High school students may be recruited in a work-study pro- 
gram leading to a diploma coupled with eligibility for employ- 
ment as auxiliaries in the schools. It was found in Cardozo High 
School in Washington, D.C. that slow readers who had managed to 
' reach high school level showed remarkable progress in their own 
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reading ability when they taught reading to children in the elemen- 
tary grades. In Minneapolis, a similar project was seen as having 
the added advantage of providing an “in house” recruitment of fu- 
ture aides and professional staff. The long range plan is to start the 
aides in a cooperative work-study project, carry them through to 
graduation, give them employment as full-time aides, and then 
continue the education program leading to professional certifi- 
cation. 



POSSIBLE FUNCTIONS OF AUXILIARIES 



A dual role for the auxiliary is to be desired, with part of his 
time assigned to routine tasks (i.e., manipulating things) but an 
increasing proportion of his time devoted to support of the learn- 
ing-teaching process (i.e., working with children and youth). 

Functional analysis is a continuing process, which implies role 
development rather than merely role definition. The competence of 
each member of a team will change and develop, as will the capaci- 
ties of the students and their concurrent learning needs. Hence roles 
will vary not only from school to school, and class to class within 
a given school, but also from time to time as the situation changes. 
The competencies and confidence of the auxiliaries increase, and 
the relationships between the teacher, the auxiliary, the supervisor 
or trainer, the students and the parents continuously evolve. 

Despite the overarching need for accepting role development as 
a continuing process, based on observation and analysis, some 
limits are necessary to prevent the under-utilization or over-utiliza- 
tion of auxiliaries— a floor and a ceiling to what functions the 
auxiliaries are expected to perform. Within these limits, authority 
should be delegated to the teacher to utilize the auxiliaries as their 
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competence and the circumstances dictate. The training of the pro- 
fessional is therefore critical because of his responsibility for role 
development: both his own role and that of the auxiliary. If teach- 
ers are not centrally involved in this process, the results tend to be 
barren and artificial. 

Flexibility and innovation in role development appear to make 
life more interesting for both teachers and auxiliaries, and hence 
make learning more interesting for students. 

The functions which may be performed by auxiliaries are num- 
erous and varied. They include support for the learning-teaching 
process in all it3 facets. Specific illustrations are presented in Ap- 
pendix C. 



It is important to exclude from the auxiliary’s role any functions 
which might usefully be performed by the students. The introduc- 
tion of these new partners in the educational team should enhance 
rather than diminish the decentralization of responsibility. When 
students share responsibility and help one another, learning is facil- 
itated for both the helper and the one who is being helped, as in- 
dicated in the Washington, D.C. experiment cited above. 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



If auxiliary personnel are to become a stable and accepted part 
of the school system rather than merely a temporary addition, the 
jobs, not the people, should be institutionalized. This means the 
establishment of an occupational track, with budgetary provision 
for each step in the career ladder, and with gradually increasing 
responsibility and decreasing supervision. The steps leading to the 
professional level and beyond have been developed in several 
viable alternate routes by various school systems. One such route is: 
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1. Trainee 

2. Aide 

3. Assistant 

4. Associate 

5. Apprentice or Student Teacher 

6. Teacher or other professional, such as Counselor, Librarian. 

7 . Training Coordinator (Usually a master teacher assisted by an 
“auxiliary-trainer,” i.e., an auxiliary who helps train other 
auxiliaries.) 



This model is based primarily upon the career ladder that has 
been developed in New York City. For those who seek to coordin- 
ate school and college training for advancement, educational re- 
quirements may be part of the design, but tests of proficiency are a 
preferred route for growth on the job. In New York City in April, 
1968, 240 aides were receiving training toward high school equiv- 
alency and 828 assistants were enrolled in a college course which 
was included in a work-study program leading to an A.A. degree. 
By January, 1969, requirements, job description and compensation 
for associate had been established. Another interesting model of 
career development is the Minneapolis Plan. (See Appendix D.) 

If the concept of career development is to apply to the total edu- 
cational enterprise, boards of education need to give proper atten- 
tion to a variety of administrative decisions. It is necessary to 
establish: 



1 . Fixed line items in the budget at each operational level; 

2. Annual salary with tenure, increments, social security, sick pay 
and other fringe benefits; 

3. Alternate routes within and from auxiliary roles to differenti- 
ated and increasingly responsible professional roles, i.e., career 
development throughout the school system at all levels. 
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4. Academic and inservice training for vertical advancement from 
one level to another, as well as for lateral 3 or diagonal 4 trans- 
fer. 

5. Explicit statements of staff differentiation at various levels up 
to and including professional roles and functions. 



In many instances, a school system will be the sole or major 
agency which seeks out the poor and trains them for jobs. If this 
is the case, the system should make it possible to increase the range 
of occupational alternatives both within and outside the field of 
education. The school district might assume responsibility not only 
for developing an in-system career or promotional ladder but for 
working with other agencies in the public or quasi-public sector to 
provide out-system career lines. Most urban school districts could 
articulate their vocational and adult basic education programs with 
career development of their auxiliary personnel. Districts should 
be encouraged to establish formal and informal channels of com- 
munication with institutions’ of higher learning (and vice versa) 
for the purpose of developing programs for adults seeking to im- 
prove or acquire skills and knowledge basic to occupational or 
social mobility or to engage in intellectual or cultural pursuits. 

The development of work-study programs for advancement 
within the school system should be a joint responsibility of the board 
of education and local institutions of higher learning. 

Without joint planning, the road from an elementary education 
to professional certification is so long and difficult that few low- 
income auxiliaries could hope to travel the whole journey. Career 
development becomes an empty phrase devoid of meaning unless 
the required training can be secured without undue hardships and 
pressures emanating from minimal funds, heavy family and work 
responsibilities. 
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Ideal arrangements include academic credit for both work exper- 
ience and inservice training, as well as stipends or released time for 
the required course work at the degree granting institution. Such 
an arrangement calls for subsidy from the local school system or 
the state or federal government— preferably all three. The contri- 
bution of “hard funds” gives status and continuity to the program 
as a unique and essential contribution to education, rather than as a 
temporary adjunct which serves to perpetuate traditional ap- 
proaches. 

In Minneapolis, where aides were perceived as contributing to 
change, rather than as providing “more of the same,” a January 
1969 report indicated that the most significant growth was not 
merely the quantity of aides (more than trebled in four years) but 
rather in such areas as: 



“1. The school’s commitment to the institutionalization of aide 
service as a permanent staff position in the school system. 
(This has become a major tool in the redirection of the 
schools as a. responsible and leading social force.) 

“2. An increasing commitment of local and state funds as well as 
variety of federal funding for the programs.” (See Appendix 
D.) 

A work-study program has the added value of cooperative plan- 
ning and instruction by schools and institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The collaboration of the school’s training personnel (who 
provide close touch with the reality situation in the local schools) 
and of the professors (who provide knowledge of national research 
and experimentation) is most valuable. 

The college entrance requirements should also be examined with 
a view to considering life experience, i.e., the total profile of the ap- 
plicant rather than academic records as schools now present them. 

16 
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This refers not only to acceptance of students at the undergradu- 
ate level, but also at the graduate level. 

One caveat that should be borne in mind is that the emphasis 
upon providing opportunity for upward mobility should not indi- 
cate any lack of respect for the dignity and validity of every task 
at every level. The jobs available at the entry level need to be 
meaningful in terms of the basic goals of education so that the 
person who feels more comfortable remaining an aide can make a 
real contribution to the ongoing life of the school. Upward mobility 
should be possible but not compulsory. Advancement should be 
related to both desire and ability. 

The principles of adult learning are relevant to career develop- 
ment, particularly the tendency of adults to resist continuing edu- 
cation, Teachers and administrators feel their status challenged, 
while many auxiliaries will have had inadequate basic education 
and there may have been a long hiatus in their learning experience. 
There may be some sensitivity on their part about their need for 
basic education. For all these reasons, motivation should be con- 
sidered in every program. Increments and change in title for 
sequential jobs in an occupational track provide concrete evi- 
dence of progress, so necessary for the adult returning to an aca- 
demic milieu— the school— in which he may have experienced little 
success as a youngster. 



PLACEMENT 




* 



When the framework within which an auxiliary can work and 
grow has been established, and the new personnel selected, place- 
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ment is the next challenge. Experience indicates that the following 
procedures are worthy of consideration: 



1. That careful teaming of professionals and auxiliaries be made 
with understanding that placements are not necessarily perma- 
nent. It is made clear that a certain number of changes are 
expected, they can be carried out without hurt feelings when 
personalities appear to clash. 

2. That the desire or lack of desire of professionals for participa- 
tion in the program should be considered, wherever possible. 
In many school systems, such as in Detroit and Minneapolis, it 
is believed that auxiliaries should never be assigned unless re- 
quested by a teacher, after the latter has been thoroughly 
briefed on his responsibilities. However, in schools where satu- 
ration programs are instituted, such voluntary action by teach- 
ers is not feasible. 

3. That the auxiliary (after a period of preservice training which 
includes a practicum experience in several roles) be given an 
opportunity to choose the particular role he would like to per- 
form, such as: classroom aide, general school aide, library aide, 
counselor aide, home-school partner. Specialized training in 
the role he has chosen would ensue. An alternate method is to 
recruit specifically for each role. In some situations this may 
be preferable to a deferred choice of role. 

4. That racially integrated teams be developed, where possible. 

In Huntsville, Alabama, the interracial teams sometimes con- 
sist of a black teacher and a white aide, and sometimes vice 
versa. 

5. That final placement follow a period of actual work experi- 
ence on a trainee or probationary basis. It is important that, if 
lateral transfer is indicated, choices be made available among 

18 
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several other meaningful activities. Since many “entry-level” 
aides are completely unaware of the roles to be filled, real job 
selection is often better handled by lateral transfer after a per- 
iod of inservice training to determine proper placement. 

6. If, after mutual exploration of the possibilities, employment 
outside the school system appears the best course of action, 
vocational counseling and placement assistance are essential. 
For the low-income person, particularly, it is more shattering 
to raise hopes which end in frustration, than to have no hopes 
or expectations. This does not mean that all who attempt to 
become classroom aides will be effective in that capacity. How- 
ever, it does mean that there is an obligation of the employ- 
ing institution to give the person who has been motivated to 
self-development every chance to find meaningful employment 
of some kind. 

7. That a classroom aide should work with one or at most two 
teachers. There is little hope of a team approach or of effective 
utilization of the services of a person whose work is scattered 
and diffuse. The teacher who knows an aide is to be with him 
for only a tew hours a week saves a routine task for that period 
and there is no relationship to the students nor involvement in 
the learning-teaching process. Aide utilization in the rural 
schools of eastern Kentucky illustrates the fact that when aides 
are shared by more than two teachers, the functions assigned 
tend to be primarily clerical. (See Appendix E.) The key role 
of the principal is illustrated by the rare exceptions to the pre- 
vailing use of auxiliaries in eastern Kentucky, i.e., in schools 
where the administration supported creative roles for para- 
professionals. 

The teacher who expects an aide for at least half-a-day every 
day, has an opportunity to plan with his helper for varied and 
creative activities. The half-day arrangement reduced the 
amount of inactivity and increased the number of meaningful 
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assignments in Berkeley, California. (See Appendix F.) 

8. That time be scheduled within the school day for each profes- 
sional-auxiliary team to review their experiences and plan 

together. 

9. That the right of incumbents to advancement be protected as 

new projects with new types of recruitment and placement are 

initiated. 



SUPERVISION AT VARIOUS LEVELS 



The initial support for any innovation frequently comes from 
top management with the involvement of the community to be 
served, although top-down initiation is being challenged today. 

An all-important step is to enlist the understanding and support 
of the principals, who are basically responsible and accountable 
for the developments within their schools. The principal has the 
task of orienting the entire school staff, the parents and the stu- 
dents. (See Appendix G for staff orientation in Detroit.) He then 
needs to establish competent and continuing supervision at various 
levels in the organization. 

Two interesting variations in approach to supervision have been 
developed in Detroit and Tucson respectively. In the former city, 
a coach, who serves as a trainer-counselor-coordinator, was as- 
signed to each school in which thirty or more aides were employed. 
The coach not only supervises the aides’ activities but also serves 
as liaison with the school authority-an advocate and guide. The 
fact that there is one person to whom to turn, one person whose 
job it is to work with and support the aides, has proved of in- 
estimable value. The aide feels more secure; the teachers, too, have 
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someone to mediate difficulties which might occur; and communi- 
cation is greatly facilitated. (See Appendix G.) In New York City, 
this role is assigned to an auxiliary-trainer, who has the title of 
educational associate. The utilization of auxiliaries to train and 
counsel other auxiliaries is a most significant development. 

In Tucson, Arizona, the supervisor of several teacher-auxiliary 
teams serves not only as trainer and counselor but also participates 
directly in the learning-teaching process. This personal involve- 
ment creates a bond between the program assistant (as the super- 
visor is called) and the classroom team, since they share knowledge 
of each child and can plan together from this common base of 
understanding and experience. In Tucson the students, too, are 
given an important role as committee chairmen. Each committee 
is assigned an instructional task and the student-chairman activates 
the group to accomplish its goals. 

The consultant role of the supervisor is discussed more fully in 
subsequent chapters. The perceptiveness, competence and contin- 
uing support of the supervisor are essential for initiating and main- 
taining effective team functioning. 



EVALUATION OF AUXILIARY PARTICIPATION 



Evaluation and program analysis by outside consultants, as well 
as ongoing self-evaluation by the participants, need to be built in- 
to every program. A salient feature of planning and administration 
is to insure continuing emphasis upon and support of the evaluative 
process. Evaluation may cover such factors as role development, 
staff development, training programs , 5 auxiliary utilization, or the 



Evaluation of training Is discussed at greater length in Chapter Six. This section is con- 
cerned with the administrator’s responsibility for the inclusion of evaluation. 
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impact of auxiliaries upon all roles and relationships in the school. 

Whatever its immediate focus, the ultimate research goal is to 
assess the impact of the program upon the learning of children and 
youth. 

The scope of the evaluation design will vary in terms of the size 
and complexity of the program. The availability of funds is another 
controlling factor. A sophisticated research design requires ade- 
quate support either through a grant which will permit a sub-con- 
tract with a research corporation or through cooperation with an 
institution of higher learning, or support from the research division 
in large city systems. 

The evolving nature of the program itself should be reflected in 
the evaluation processes. Evaluation is viewed as contributing to 
programmatic change and improvement. It is a developmental, not 
an “ivory tower” approach. To this end the following factors merit 
consideration by those who formulate research designs: 



1. That evaluation processes specify the objectives of the pro- 
gram, the techniques and procedures to be used for data gath- 
ering, and the personnel who will be involved in the evalua- 
tional processes. Such processes should be included at initial 
and exploratory stages, and further along in the implemen- 
tation of the design. 

2. That there should be provision for continuing revision of ob- 
jectives and program in the light of the findings. 

3. That the processes for evaluation include a variety of pro- 
cedures such as interviews, questionnaires, testing, and in 
particular, procedures for process observation and analysis. 
That such evaluation processes be scheduled periodically and 
not restricted solely to pre- and post-testing. 
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4. That control groups be established, wherever possible, for 
comparison purposes. 

5. That all the participants in the program (including the auxil- 
iaries, teachers, parents, and administrative personnel) be in- 
volved in the evaluational process. 

6 . That the results of the evaluation process be fed back to the 
participants in the program as an integral part of the inservice 
program, so as to encourage self-evaluation, objective ^analysis 
as to outcome, and recommendations for programmatic change 
and improvement. 



TYPES OF TRAINING 



Since the members of a multi-level, multi-functional team come 
to the common endeavor with widely differing competencies, plan- 
ners sometimes question the feasibility of joint training programs. 
A solution to this dilemma lies in scheduling separate training for 
each type of participant as well as joint training. 6 There is no sharp 
dichotomy between these types of programs since many of the 
content areas overlap and require treatment in joint and separate 
sessions. 

Still another dichotomy exists between preservice and inservice 
training. However, the same principles apply to both. The length, 
scope and nature of the orientation required in each situation will 
depend upon many factors, for example: the degree of acceptance 
of the concept of auxiliary participation within a given school, and 



"New York City is experimenting with both joint and separate training for teachers and 
educational assistants. (See Appendix H.) 
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apparent competence of the new personnel at the time of employ- 
ment. The focus in this training design is upon inservice training, 
but it is recognized that in each situation orientation will be essen- 
tial. In many situations, brief and nonacademic preservice training 
has proved of value. In orientation, as in all other aspects of the 
training program, both joint and separate training are fulcral to 
the functioning of a multi-level, multi-functional team. In Appen- 
dix G, the Detroit orientation program, which emphasizes the role 
of the principal, is described. 

The concepts and procedures which undergird all types of team 
training, joint and separate, preservice and inservice, are discussed 
in the ensuing sections of this design, with full realization of the 
need for adapting both the content and the procedures to each type 
of participant. 



SUMMARY 



If auxiliaries are to do morr than augment and perpetuate exist- 
ing educational practice, it is necessary to reassess many long held 
and sacrosanct assumptions and modes of interaction. 

The approach developed in this chapter is based upon five 
premises. There is increasing evidence in research to support these 
premises. They provide a framework within which the introduction 
of auxiliary personnel may be catalytic rather than merely supple- 
mentary to what is. They are: 



1. That the involvement of persons with a wide range of skills, 
training, experience, background, and potential may provide a 
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better learning environment than the assignment of all educa- 
tional tasks in a classroom to one person who, alone, must at- 
tempt to meet the individual needs of many students. 

That participation in the learning-teaching process of persons 
from the neighborhood served by the school, particularly par- 
ents, may increase home-school-child. interaction. 

That broad community involvement in planning educational 
programs may contribute materially to the social relevance of 
such planning— i.e., relevance to the needs, interests and real 
concerns of the school population. 

That the opportunity of career development for auxiliaries may 
serve to motivate them in two distinct but interrelated ways: 
a) in terms of their personal growth and ability to cope with 
life situations; b) in terms of their increased competence on 
the job. 

That the establishment of a new career line for auxiliaries may 
foster career development for the total educational enterprise, 
with new leadership roles at various occupational levels and 
increased motivation for professional growth throughout the 
system. 



CHAPTER THREE 

CONCEPTS OF ADULT LEARNING WITH 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TRAINING 



h 



Despite the uniqueness of each individual, and the different ways 
and varied environments in which they are raised, all persons are 
endowed with physical make-ups that are essentially alike and 
with similar biological needs that must be met. . . . Each indi- 
vidual requires many years to learn adaptive techniques and be- 
come an integrated person; he depends upon a culture and a soci- 
ety to provide his essential environment; he relies upon thought 
and foresight to find a path through life and therefore becomes 
aware of the passage of time and his changing position in his life 
cycle. 



Theodore Lidz 



The adult is an organism that is constantly changing. He is re- 
sponding both to changes in his environment and to physiological 
changes within himself. The response may be one of adjustment or 
confrontation, conformity to er impact upon the environment, or a 
combination of these coping behaviors. As he responds, he is at- 
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tempting to achieve a clear and consistent identity and to find his 
own path through life. 

The individual who is involved in training adults has a respon- 
sibility, therefore, to understand the developmental stages and 
learning patterns of adulthood. If the auxiliaries and teachers must 
understand the children and youth with whom they work, then it 
is equally incumbent upon the trainer to understand his trainees, 
both in their infinite variety as individuals and in relation to those 
factors which may be generalized., However, the authenticity of 
adulthood has received meager regard from educators. Develop- 
mental stages of children have been repeatedly studied and cate- 
gorized but the analysis seems to terminate with the last stage of 
adolescence as if no further development takes place, thereafter. 
Most of the resources on adulthood are conjectures of those who 
have worked with the mentally ill or neurotic, or are replete with 
religious and moral implications. 

Yet, today adults are being challenged, and not infrequently, 
with the necessity for making drastic alterations in their attitudes 
and behavior in response to irrevocable social forces. It is impera- 
tive, therefore, to understand the stages of adult development 
throughout the life cycle: to know, for example, how long and 
under what conditions adults may continue to learn, to grow and 
to change, and under what conditions they tend to become impotent 
or to stagnate. The implementation of this knowledge in training 
designs needs to be the impelling task for educators as they enable 
adults to learn. 

However, if educa* >rs are to encourage other adults to change, 
they must first accept the possibility of change in their own ap- 
proach to teaching. Traditional teaching procedures used in the 
college classroom and for inservice training appear to educators to 
be logical because they have themselves evolved and' espoused 
them. But the convolutions in the national arena, where there is 
struggle for both national and individual survival, demand expert- 
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mentation with more relevant and effective paradigms for change. 

Although the empirical evidence on developmental stages in 
adults and concomitant theories of how learning takes place is not 
extensive, some concepts have been developed by researchers. 1 
Some of these ideas have direct relevance to the training of all adults 
including young adult drop-outs who may return to the school en- 
vironment as auxiliaries. Other concepts presented below have rele- 
vance to the mature adult, such as an older woman who returns to 
work after her children have grown. All, however, are subject to 
infinite variation, in terms of individual capacities and life experi- 
ences, in terms of the totality of the person. All concepts should be 
applied with respect for the adult’s need to be a part of the descrip- 
tion of himself and of prescriptions for his further development. 
The training components which emerge as major needs in the 
education of the adult apply in some measure to all education. 
However, they are crucial for the training of adults, who need op- 
portunities for: 

1. Becoming committed to learning and to the development of 
new competencies; 

2. Becoming aware of self and of others’ perceptions of self; 

3. Gaining new knowledge, concepts and techniques which are 
perceived as relevant to their needs and situations; 

4. Experiencing and practicing new behaviors and skills. 

Relevant concepts and training implications follow for each of 
these components. 



A. COMMITMENT TO LEARNING AND GROWTH 

Relevant Concepts 

Perhaps the most difficult task in adult education is to break 



'Sec bibliography in Appendix N. 
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through habitual and rigid reactions. The adult’s tendency is to 
avoid that which is strange and strenuous, to be less enthusiastic 
, and less curious than children and adolescents. As persons grow 

older, they are usually less willing to risk failure. For this reason, 
they need to anticipate a high probability of success before they 
. will initiate change— particularly those who have experienced many 

frustrations and disillusionments. They also are inclined to benefit 
from longer exposure to motivating factors because their reaction 
time is slower. 

Moreover, adults tend to solve present problems in terms of what 
they have done or known in the past. This often results in their hav- 
ing ready-made answers and thus appearing to do little creative 
thinking. However, when given new information or faced by new 
problems, many adults appear to be quite capable of generating 
new answers. 

Another factor in adult resistance to change is the paramount 
influence of the culture. An adult’s commitment to learning will be 
dictated largely by what he perceives to be normative expectations 
in his environment. When the expectations of the culture in which 
a person is working or living are for continuing growth and accom- 
plishment, both men and women tend to maintain alertness and 
ability to change. On the other hand, competence may quickly 
diminish when there is no longer a demand for it. This is repeatedly 
demonstrated by the fact that many persons appear to “age” 
rapidly after retirement. Another example is that the assumption 
that good jobs would be unavailable to Black men has operated as 
a self-fulfilling prophecy to produce many Black men whose abili- 
ties have not been developed and who are deemed “unemploy- 
able.” 

- Within a school system, it should be the expectation that both 

children and adults are learners. However, this is not generally true 
and many teachers take courses because they have to for advance- 
* ment and tenure, not because they perceive of themselves as learn- 
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ers or accept the fact that they need to learn. It is frequently the 
rigidity of those in the establishment with which the trainer has to 
contend. Auxiliaries want to survive in their new role. The assign- 
ment of a meaningful task after years of frustration and despair 
may be sufficient motivation for learning and development. This 
reaction is consonant with the concept, confirmed by recent re- 
search in the field, that the direction of interest in adults is toward 
that which is pragmatic, specific, tangible, and perceived as useful 
to them. This concept is contrary to the impression which currently 
prevails that adults respond progressively with more comprehension 
and interest in theoretical constructs. 



Implications for Training 



The demand of potent community groups and pugnacious par- 
ents, expressed through boycotts, demonstrations and desire for 
control, instill an element of drama, not planned or structured by 
the trainers. Educators are being challenged to refrain from exter- 
nalizing the blame for school failures. Previously unquestioned 
assumptions about who does what, about stratification, about de- 
cision-making, about “top-down” policy formation are all being 
challenged. The more the outcries strike the solar plexus of the 
educational establishment, the more commitment to change may 
become a reality. The fact that man could devise a procedure to 
go to the moon but be unable to provide relevant learning processes 
for all children is a shock which may provide the needed stimulus 
for new approaches to learning. If the national scene today does 
not provide the motivation, then cultural shocks will have to be 
designed to shake the equilibrium and the expectations of those in 
the establishment. Parents’ committees evaluating teachers’ per- 
formance are such cultural shocks. Beginning a training session in 
a prison or home for delinquents, or in ghettos of poverty are often 
cultural shocks which jolt the trainee into seeing the need for change. 
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Usually, the more people have at stake in a program, the more 
committed they become. When one has great responsibility accom- 
panied by high status and rewards, he will usually be more com- 
mitted than another who has little responsibility, low status, and 
slight monetary rewards. It might be expected, therefore, that auxil- 
iaries would be less committed than teachers and administrators. 
However, there are individual differences as well as many other 
situational variables which affect the commitment level. Adults 
are far more subject to individual variation than are children at 
various stages of development because of the vast range of diver- 
gent influences to which they have been exposed. 

Commitment to the goal of enabling children and youth to learn 
involves another kind of commitment— that of the adult seeing him- 
self as a learner, as a self-renewing, inquiring, growing person even 
at a mature age. The thrust of team training, based on this premise, 
is to encourage the entire staff of the school to “see itself, its pro- 
grars, and its population as all operating within a learning com- 
munity. The learning process should be as continuous and open- 
ended for adults as it is for children .” 2 

Membership in a small group usually induces feelings of commit- 
ment to fellow members. Also, group expectations of openness in 
its members will strongly motivate them to be experimental and 
to see themselves as learners in perpetuum. 

Finally, the more actively teachers and auxiliaries participate in 
planning and operating their training program and their classroom 
activities, the more committed they are likely to be 5 n instituting 
changes and making them succeed. Thus, small group membership 
and involvement in planning and executing a program will usually 
promote commitment. 



sAbcl, Harold, John Loughary and Lorraine Smithbcrg. "Personnel Development for Follow 
Through,” Task Force funded by U.S.O.E., 1967. 
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B. AWARENESS OF SELF AND OF OTHERS’ 
REACTIONS TO SELF 



Relevant Concepts 



The adult’s web of circumstances and behavior may become so 
fixed that only marginal adjustments can be made unless the indi- 
vidual himself becomes aware of his fixations and has some desire 
to understand and change them. There is almost no entry into the 
viable center of an adult except when he himself opens the way. 

There tends to be a greater turning inward by adults. This may 
take the form of self-centered preoccupation with physical com- 
forts and security, but can also be channeled into the service of 
increasing awareness of one’s own behavior and its effects on 
others. 

Once an individual has broken through a circle of defensive self- 
protection, he can develop an ever-increasing openness to experi- 
ence and new knowledge. He can penetrate his own inwardness. 
He can respond to the questions: “What am I like?” and “How do 
others perceive me?” He can realize that he makes choices and 
has responsibility for choices. 

A study of cultures has shown that those with higher self-evalu- 
ation are more ready to accept change . 3 This is probably equally 
true of individuals, for there appears to be positive correlation be- 
tween flexibility, ego-differentiation 4 and self-satisfaction . 5 In other 



’Soddy, Kenneth and Mary C. Kidson. Men In Middle IJfe. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipplncott 
Co., Tavistock Publications, 1967, p. 408. 

•Ncugartcn, Bernice L. ct al., Personality In Late and Middle Lite: Emperlcal Studies. New 
York: Atherton Press, 1964, p. 16. 

•‘■Soddy, p. 415. 
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words, the more positive is a person’s self-image, the more likely it 
is that he will have enough flexibility to adopt a variety of role func- 
tions and to make corresponding adaptations in his behavior. 



Implications for Training 



If a person’s ability to learn is related to his self-image, it be- 
comes extremely important that a design for training foster per- 
sonal development. Trainees will need to be encouraged to inter- 
act with one another, to receive feedback on how others react to 
them in a work situation, and to get to know themselves better. A 
sense of self-satisfaction and competency ensues when a person 
feels autonomous, significant to others, and comprehensible to him- 
self. 

Auxiliaries could be expected to come into the program with an 
inadequately developed “set” for learning. They are likely to feel 
insecure both in the classroom and in the training sessions, and 
to express this indirectly through various kinds of resistance. They 
may act withdrawn, hostile, critical or stupid, when in reality they 
are simply trying to adjust to the first stages of getting ready to 

learn. 

Preservice training, in particular, should avoid avalanching the 
auxiliaries with everything they need to know about the school. 
Orientation periods might better concentrate on helping partici- 
pants begin to understand themselves, the general functions to be 
performed within a school, and the unique contributions each will 

have to make. 

The many readjustments which must be made when auxiliaries 
are brought into the classroom can be either a liability or an asset. 
If teachers and auxiliaries are overwhelmed by facts, directives, 
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regulations, and the like, they will in all probability react with 
rigidity and rejection. But if they are supported in seeing the chal- 
lenge and opportunity in a novel situation, they may respond with 
creativity and enthusiasm. 

A small group experience may be of value in this connection, in 
that it can make possible the establishment of mutual trust which in 
turn promotes self-examination and the giving and receiving of 
feedback on how one is perceived by others. Therefore, it seems 
axiomatic that a training program should include continuous small 
group interaction sessions with skilled leadership in which an at- 
mosphere of free and open communication is fostered. In addition, 
there is often need for individual counseling and support for in- 
dividuals who have difficulty in handling certain aspects of the pro- 
cess of gaining self-knowledge and in coping with reality. 

Processes involving encounter and confrontation might be used 
to provide the thrust that is sometimes required for the opening 
of the self to insight and awareness. An educational setting differs 
from the therapeutic in that the focus of concern is upon work-re- 
lated interactions in the classroom and in other groups, rather than 
upon the personal problems of the individual. The emphasis is 
upon becoming aware of one’s performance and how this is deter- 
mined by such factors as goals, interests, and beliefs. Personal 
problems will, in some cases, be another determining factor which 
must be taken into account, but these are not central for the inter- 
action group. The distinction between these approaches is discussed 
more fully in Chapter Four. 

Feedback concerning the trainees’ classroom performance which 
is so essential to self-evaluation can be gained through use of video 
taping, observation by trained persons, as well as by parents and 
by the students themselves, or by intervisitation of teachers and 
auxiliaries in several classroom situations. Increasingly, partici- 
pants will learn to observe and report on their own behavior, which 
should supplement but should not replace more objective observa- 
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